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REILLY: Classics Makes the News 


to Seneca in 


RECENT SCHOLARSHIP ON SENECA’S _ vestigation of all the references 


PROSE WORKS. 1940-1957 Tacitus in an effort to explain the incomplete 
, and inconclusive picture that the historian gives 


(Continued from page 18) : Se , p 
of the life and career of the distinguished phi- 


V. SENECA’s LIFE, WORKS, PHILOSOPHY losopher-statesman. Alexander concludes that 
B, ARTICLES Tacitus’ account issues in a non liquet. 

Alexander, W. H. “The Communiqué to the “A Vegetarian Surrender,” CW 45 
Senate on Agrippina’s Death,” CPh 49 (1954) (1952-53) 100-101. Seneca’s adoption of a ve- 
94-97. Nothing in the communiqué to the Senate getarian diet; his adherence to its practice for 
on Agrippina’s death reported by Tacitus (Ann. one year; his abandonment of it to please his 
14.10-11) indicates that Seneca wrote it; while father, who feared that persistence in it would 
Dio Cassius (61.14) only mentions a letter cause his son to be regarded as a superstitious 
from Nero to the Senate at that time. adherent of some disreputable foreign cult. 

“The Enquéte on Seneca’s Treason,”’ . “Physiological Personality in Au- 
CPh 47 (1952) 1-6. A keen investigation of the thors,” CB 29 (1952-53) 1-3. Seneca’s writings 
statement attributed to Seneca by Antonius furnish us with certain evidence of his state of 
Natalis (Tacitus, Ann. 15.60.4-5) on which the health. We cannot, however, detect from that 
philosopher’s conviction of high treason was evidence whether or not the so-called Senecan 
finally made to rest. Alexander believes that bust is a likeness of him. 
that statement was employed by Seneca as a Bacci, A. “Testimonium animae naturaliter 
form of high courtesy designed purely as a_ christianae in Senecae scriptis eiusque morte 
compliment to Piso without realizing its possible Latinitas 3 (1955) 243-250. The author aims to 
consequences or forseeing that it would one’ show that Seneca’s writings and the manner in 
day be used as evidence against him. which he met his death testify to a naturally 
. “The Tacitean non liquet on Seneca,’”’ Christian soul. 

Univ. of California Publ. in Class. Philol. 14, 8 3ayet, J. “Science cosmique et sagesse dans 
(1952) 269-386. A thorough and penetrating in- la philosophie antique,’’ Diogéne 6 (1954) 41-72. 
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References to and citations from Seneca in sup- 
port of philosophic concepts discussed in this 
article. 

Benoit, P. “Les idées de Sénéque sur l’au- 
dela,”’ RSPh 32 (1948) 38-51. Seneca’s ideas on 
the immortality of the soul are both eclectic and 
sceptic. He reveals his eclecticism by describing 
the Stoic doctrine of immortality with Platonic 
colors. He gives proof of his scepticism by pre- 
senting immortality as a plausible hypothesis 
against which is set the equally plausible hypo- 
thesis of complete annihilation. 

Bertrini, G. “Motivi esistenzialistici nella fi- 
losofia morale di Seneca,” Sophia 16 (1948) 373- 
378. Forceful and interesting attempt to show 
existentialist elements in Seneca’s moral philos- 
ophy. 

Duerr, K. “Seneca bei Tacitus,” 

(1940) 42-61. Tacitus treats Seneca’s weak- 

’s with reserve. 


Gymnasium, 


Favez, C. “Le pessimisme de Sénéque,” REL 
25 (1947) 158-163. Seneca’s pessimism results 
from his gift of psychological observation and 
from his personal reflection. 

A. “Sui caratteri della filosofia ro- 
Studi Romani 1 (1953) 485-495. Charac- 
features of Roman philosophic thought 
Seneca, and several Latin 


mana,” 
teristic 
as revealed in Cicero 
poets 

mentor de almas,” Hel- 
202-256. Seneca’s important 


Foix “Seneca 


mantica 6 (1955) 
role as spiritual director 


Franceschini, If 


Un giudizio del Garzoni 
i Aevum 
that 
(1429- 
treats of 


tianesimo di Seneca,” 
maintains 
Garzoni 
which 
precepts on death, argues 
would regard Seneca as a 
and him in the number of 
that the ideas expressed by Garzoni 
from the Con- 


ul presunto 
26 (1952) 78-79. 
the Italian humanist Giovanni 
1505) in his Epistol. II, 50, 
and Senecan 
those 


Franceschini 


Stoic 
against who 
Christian 
Apostles; 
in support of his argument come 
Marcia and the Troades, both of 
which he probably had before him when he 
wrote his Epistle; that Garzoni makes no al- 
lusion at all to the apocryphal correspondence 
between Seneca and Saint Paul. 

Il posto della biografia nella 
problematica senechiana, I: Dall’esilio al Ludus 
de Morte Claudii,’ RAL 8th s., 8 (1953) 52-68. 
Examination of the following charges brought 
against Seneca: (1) The charge of an immoral 
intrigue with Julia Livilla; (2) His abject flat- 
tery of Claudius in Ad Polyb., after having 
nobly affirmed in Ad Helv. his philosophic 


include 


solation to 


Giancotti, F. “ 


scorn of the ills of banishment; (3) Inconsist- 
ency between the flattery of Claudius in Ad 
Polyb. and the satiric defamation of the mem- 
ory of the dead emperor in the Apocolocyntosis. 

“ Id. If: Da quando e in che senso 
Seneca fu maestro di Nerone?” Jb. 102-118. The 
date for the commencement of Seneca’s instruc- 
tion of Nero cannot be fixed exactly; nor is it 
possible to describe the development of that in- 
struction from its beginning to the death of 
Claudius; yet it is only during that period that 
Seneca can truly be spoken of as Nero’s in- 
structor, since once Nero becomes emperor Sen- 
eca is transformed from tutor to practical ad- 
visor and political collaborator. 

. “Id, Tl: Seneca antagonista d’Agrip- 
pina,” Jb, 238-262. A scrutinizing examination of 
the steps in the struggle between Seneca and 
Agrippina. 


. ‘Id. IV, 1: Sfondo storico e data del 
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De Clementia,” Ib. 9 (1954) 329-344. An exam- 
ination of existing hypotheses leads Giancotti to 
accept 56 as the composition date. 

“Id. IV, 2-4: Il De Clementia,” Ib. 
587-609. An attempt to explain Seneca’s praise 
of Nero in the De Clementia (56 A.D.) following 
so shortly, as it does, the murder of Britannicus 
(55). G. argues that Seneca’s praise actually 
conceals an admonition in disguise. 

. “Id. IV, 5: Struttura del De Clem- 
entia,’ Ib. 10 (1955) 36-61. The De Clementia 
is not organized as a formal literary treatise but 
rather as a political tract—hence its contradic- 
tions and variations in tone. 

. “Sopra il ritiro e la ricchezza di Sen- 
eca,” Id. 11 (1956) 105-119. Examination of 
statements in ancient authors concerning Sen- 
eca’s retirement from court and his wealth. 

“Seneca amante d’Agrippina,” PP 
8 (1953) 53-62. If Seneca and Agrippina con- 
ducted an affaire, its date might well fall within 
the five years following Seneca’s return from 
exile in 49. With no other testimony, it is reason- 
able to accept the word of Dio Cassius about 
such a liaison. 

Grimal, P. “Sénéque est-il un philosophe?” 
IL 5 (1953) 60-64. In defense of granting Sen- 
eca the title of philosopher. 

Guillemin, A. “Sénéque directeur d’ames, I: 
L’idéal,” REL 30 (1952) 202-219. Seneca’s theor- 
etical portrait of the ideal Stoic sage whose life 
he aimed to emulate but from whose pat- 
terns he sometimes deviated with great liberty. 

“Id. Il: Son activité pratique,’’ Jb. 
31 (1953) 215-234. The manner in which Seneca 
applied ideal Stoic theory to the realities of 
life; his ambitions and his attitude toward 
the proficientes, persons on the path of moral 
progress but still removed from perfection. 

. “Id. TI: Les théories littéraires,”’ 
Ib. 32 (1954) 250-274. The literary form in 
which Seneca expressed himself; the relation 
of his style to his moral purpose; elements in 
the style of contemporary rhetoricians which 
he accepted and those which he rejected 

Kamp, H. W. “Seneca and the Other Tutors 
of Nero,” CW 36 (1942-43) 151. Seneca is not 
the only man responsible for the teaching of 
the young Nero, who had at least four other 
tutors. Yet it is always Seneca who is charged 
with influencing that emperor. 

Leeman, A. D. ‘‘Seneca’s Plans for a Work 
‘Moralis Philosophia’ and their Influence on his 
Later Epistles,” Mn 4th s., 6 (1953) 307-313. 


Seneca’s plan for a work Moralis Philosophia, 
which was to embrace the whole department of 
moral philosophy (cf. Ep. 106 and 108), is prob- 
ably responsible for the growing change in form 
and content in the second half of the collection 
of Letters to Lucilius as well as for his change 
of attitude with regard to dialectics. 

Maiuri, A. ‘‘Dell’opposizione ai ludi gladia- 
tori,” A&R 2 (1952) 45-48. Condemnation of 
gladiatorial combats in Cicero and Seneca. 

McDermott, W. C. “Sextus Afranius Burrus,”’ 
Latomus 8 (1949) 229-254. The career of Bur- 
rus, especially after his appointment as prae- 
torian prefect, and the controlling influence 
upon it of Seneca. 


Momigliano, A. “Note sulla leggenda del 
cristianesimo di Seneca,’’ RSI 62 (1950) 325-344. 
M. maintains that the apocryphal correspond- 
ence between Seneca and St. Paul was probably 
forged in the fourth century; that the authors 
of the Middle Ages, while admitting its au- 
thenticity, never considered Seneca a Christian; 
that the belief in Seneca’s conversion did not 
arise until the fourteenth century. 


Motto, A. L. “Seneca on Theology,” CJ 50 
(1954-55) 181f. Seneca, like the Stoics, is a 
pantheist; for him, God is the primary creative 
force in all nature making for unity and the 
secret power within man making for virtue. 

. “Seneca on Death and Immortality,” 
Ib. 187-189. Concerning the soul’s destiny after 
death, Seneca speaks with uncertainty, some- 
times implying annihilation, sometimes suggest- 
ing a paradise. The author believes that the 
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here follows Chrysippus, holding 
souls are extinguished while the 
Whether the soul be mortal or not, 
Seneca that death was 


philosopher 
that 
good survive 
however, 
not an evil, but a positive good. 

“Seneca, Exponent of Humanitarian- 
315-318. A deep sentiment of love for 
reigns throughout the philosophical 
works of Seneca. It is illustrated by his con- 
demnation of wars, denunciation of the butchery 
of the gladiatorial shows, the broad and humane 
with which he regarded slaves, his noble 
kindness. 


common 


ever stressed 


ism,” [b, 
mankind 


VIew 
friendship and 
“Seneca on the Perfection of the 
Soul,” 7b. 51 (1955-56) 275-278. To guide man- 
kind forward cn the path of perfection, Seneca 
with Phi- 
whose service alone is perfect freedom. 


precepts on 


turns reverence to the noble Goddess 


losophy, 
Pack, R. A 


of Claudius and 


“Seneca’s Evidence on the Deaths 

CW 36 (1942-43) 

150f. Although Seneca must have been the best 

informed, he is, nevertheless, the least inform- 

ative of all the to the death of the 
or Claudius. 


Narcissus 


witnesses 


‘Séneque et la noblesse de 
(1953) 182-191. 


f teaching, his aim as 


Saint-Denis, E 
Seneca’s 
and success 

and Sen- 


seems pr ssible 


Stewart, Z. “Sejanus, Gaetulicus, 

AJPh 74 (1953) 70-85. It 
Seneca, partly through his 
writings and partly through his friendship with 
Sejanus’ prominent 
n the 
per- 
show 


to associate own 


number of 


with ; 


After the 


Lucilius, 


friends death of Gaetulicus, whe 


circle became the object of suspicions and 


Seneca perce need to 


at his sympathies were in the opposite camp, 


secutions iving the 


ite the Cons lat oO Ad Vare (Lin 


“Les 


VMarouzeau 


Svoboda. K. idées esthétiques de Sén- 
Paris 1948) 537- 
Seneca, while deriv- 
preserve a fine 
his moral char- 


eque,’’ Melanges 


546. The aesthetic ideas of 
Greece, yet 

id and of 

Thévenay, P. “L’Intériorité chez Sénéque,”’ 

Niedermann (Neuchatel 1944) 189- 

194. On the inner life and self-sufficiency of the 


Melanges 
otoic sage 

estirpe de Seneca,”’ 
The cognomen 
Celtic or pre- 


Tovar, A. ‘“‘ a 


249-253 


Hw 


Seneca is ne 


anitas 


Celt origin. 

Wedeck, H. E. “The Question of Seneca’s 
Wealth,’ (1955) 540-544. On the 
inconsistency between Seneca’s precepts regard- 


Latomus 14 
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ing wealth and his defiance of those precepts 
by his accumulation of vast riches. 
“Seneca’s Humanitarianism. The 
Testimony of the Epistulae Morales,’ CJ 50 
(1954-55) 319-320, 336. Seneca displays a com- 
passion for mankind that raises him above the 
depraved age in which he lived. 
VI. INDIVIDUAL WoRKS 
APOCOLOCYNTOSIS 
Barwick, K. ‘‘Senecas Apocolocyntosis: eine 
zweite Ausgabe des Verfassers,”’ RhM 98 (1943) 
159-173. B. presents the following thesis: the 
text of the Apocolocyntosis that has come down 
to us is the edition + 
that second edition belongs the traditional title, 
the original title having been Divi Claudii apoth 
the first edition was prob- 
ably anonymous. Seneca’s motive for presenting 
dition is conjectured in 
to aid Nero in his plot 


1 


second of the Work to 


eosis per saturam; 
to the public a modified 
the concluding 
against Agrippina 

Bornmann, F. “Apokolokyntésis,’ PP 
(1950) 69f. On the meaning of the title. 

Cardini, M. J. “Apokolokyntosis, i.e. Apoth- 
Paideia 3 (1948) 272 f. A criticism of 
the interpretation given by Russo in his 1948 


pages: 


edsis,’ 
edition (supra, p. 13). 


Deroy, L. “Que signifie le titre de l’Apocolo- 
’ Latomus 10 (1951) 311-318. On the 


the title. 


quintose 


meaning of 


Gallo, C 
critico (Arona 1948). An exhaustive study, treat- 
ing all aspects of the Apocolocyntosis, tracing 
the evolution of political and Menippean satire 
analysing the whole range of criticism on the 
frequently discussed problems of the Ludus, ex- 
panding that criticism through considerable in- 
sight, and presenting interesting personal judg- 
ments. The autho: 
as an exceedingly pleasant work of remarkable 
imaginary abilitv, but, in oppositon to Marchesi 
and denies that it is a masterpiece 
since it is pert jeated throughout by a cold, ne 


L’apocolocintosi di Seneca: sagqgio 


desc ribes the A por olor yntosis 


others 


gative irony 
ae 
sur l’apotheose de 
25f. The unidentified 
Julius Caesar. 


dieu inconnu du chapitre 
Claude.” 


god, 


Herrmann, L 
VIII de la Satire 
Latomus 10 (1951) 
hostile to Claudius, is 

Marti, B. M. “Seneca’s Apocolocyntosis and 
Octavia: A Diptych,” AJP 73 (1952) 24-36. The 
author accepts the authenticity of both works 
explains the close relationship between them, 
and attempts te show what Seneca’s purpose 
was in writing the former during the first days 
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of Nero’s reign and the latter during the last 
months of his own life, at the time of the Pison- 
ian conspiracy. The Apocolocyntosis aimed to 
instruct the young prince, by satirically point- 
ing the lesson of crime and punishment. The 
Octavia acknowledged failure both as 
tutor and as minister. It is his apologia after 
the defeat of hopes aroused by the 
events of 54. Though conceived as a praetezta, 
the The two texts 
pair like a 


Seneca’s 
the high 


nature of a parody 
and are matched 


it has 
form a 
diptych. 

Martin, J. M. K. the Satirist,”’ G&R 
14 (1945) 64-71. Analysis and appreciation of 
the Apocolocyntosis. 

Momigliano, A. “Literary Chronology of the 
Neronian Age,” CQ 38 (1944) 96-1006. Proposes 
the date 54-55 for the Apocolocyntosis 

Pasquali, G. “Apokolocyntosis II, 1,” 10 
(1949) 47f. The author maintains that hiemps 
and autumnus are. also deified. 

‘Studi sulla Divi Claudii Apoko- 
(1946) 241-259. Studies on the 


almost 


“Seneca 


tusso, C. F. 
lokyntosis,” P! 


significance of the title, the manuscript tradi- 
tion, the value of the manuscripts and textual 
problems. Russo believes that the title signifies 
the burlesque deification of a fool; that the 
manuscripts referred to as deteriores 
which are still unexplored) contain 
readings. 

Todd, F. A 
Literature,” CQ 37 (1943) 
meanings of the word cucurbita (pumpkin) re- 
jected in favor of the following metaphorical 
use in the title, Apocolocyntosis: the kolokyn- 
té or cucurbita into which the gambler Claud- 
ius is transformed is a gourd used as a perfor- 
ated box (fritillus) that cannot hold 
Hence, the final “Fritillification” in the 
world of a Claudius deified, eternally frsutrated 
in the rattling of dice 

Toynbee, J. M. C. “Nero Artifex: the Apoco- 
Reconsidered,” CQ 36 (1942) 83-93. 
was probably composed in 60 

Ne 


(two of 


‘ 


important 


cucurbitaceae in Latin 


Some a“ 
101-111. Standard 


dice dice. 


under 


locyntosis 
The work 
year in which Nero 
quennial show called the Neronia 


the 
instituted at Rome 


From 
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ted in his 
indeed 


least 


interes 
he may 


circles at 


growing less 
role and 60 
have imperial 
should abandon the practice of the worship of 
the dead probably the 


Apocolocyntosis as a the 


wards Nero wa 
Divi 


decided 


filius, 
that 


as by 


Seneca wrote 


for 


emperor 
playful apologia 
court’s impiety 
DE BENEFICHS 
“Un texte de Sénéque sur le man- 
(1940-41) 364-365. An interpreta- 
De Benef. 3.20.2 


“Seneca 


Monier, R 
RD 
of mancipium in 

R. S 

lote,”’” CW 42 
interpretation of Seneca’s remark 
9971) : he ugur 
ba | fi) , Weal . =— 


tulu 


cipium 

tion 

Augur’s 
Benef 


Lentulus 
91 f 
(De 


(,;naeus 


on 


1948-49) 
Len- 


DE CLEMENTIA 
V. “La cronologia 
4 (1954) 61-73. I 

RAI 


beginning 


De 
ion to Gian 


329-344) 


Clemen- 


Sth 


the 


“a @ to della t rafia nella 
IV, 1: Sfondo storico 
see listing in V. B.) 


senechiana 
De C 
Id., IV, 2-4 
in V. B.) 
, I a gee 
(see listing in V.B.) 


problen itica 
e data del lementia’”’ 
De Clementia (see 
listing 
del De Clem- 


otruttura 
entia,” 

Replica a un nuovo tentativo di por- 
! | De Clementia avanti | Britan 
nico,” RAL 8th s., 9 (1956) In response to 
V. Capocci (81 


morte di 


i 
3-13 


Korfmacher Stoic Apatheia and Sen- 
De C 1PhA 77 (1946) 44-52. 
Seneca’s c pt of nentia as distinguished 


mcahin 


323 


e’Ca S 
Ctoi 
Oo SsLol 


ae ad Senecae 


Clementia,” Serta Hitremiana (Oslo 


4\l investif tion 


and 


death, for the purpose of 


I ting the 


om he Ors | v\ i v { 


that Britannicus had been 


iti de S« 
1940 100. The leading : 
ené Waltz, believes the De Clem- 


| Senecan defects rg 


neque,” 


necan 


anizational 


diffuseness and d orical 


vershrewd 


sunity, rhet excess, a 


prose trea i yet 
Seneca, with hi his insight, his agility 
his sharp 


is vivacity, 


his vigor and inclination to the mot juste, lifts 
the De Clementia to the height of a masterpiece 
DIALOGUES 
otti, F. Cronologia dei Dialoghi di Sen- 
(Turin 1957). G. ex the difficulties 
inherent in establishing the chronology of the 
Dialogues. Though the chronology un- 
this book’s merit is its scholarly 


encyclopedic study of all that has been wri 


Gian 
eca amines 


determined, 
and 
ten on the subject. 

Grollios, C. C. Seneca’s Ad Marciam. Tradi- 
tion and Originality (Athens 1956) 84 pp.* 


CONSOLATIONS 
W. H. “Seneca’s Ad Polybium De 
A Reappraisal,” Trans. Royal Soc. 
2 (1943) 33-55. In thi 
sharp analysis of the Ad Polybium, A. emphasiz- 
es that the work is not primarily Seneca’s plea 
to Claudius for deliverance from exile, but cru- 
cially a work of literature charged, beneath its 
praise of a perfect ruler, with profound satire. 

M. “Seneca Ad Helt GIF 
9 (1956) 262-264. C. presents various interpreta 


tions for intra suum se 


Alexander 
Consolatione. 
of Canada 37 


, ser. 3, sec. 


am 8.6,” 


agentes vestigq 
and concludes, in opposition to Favez, that the 
interpretation given by Regnault, Waltz, and 
Paratore should be accepted. As a decisive ar- 
interpretation 
quotes Plutarch’s Peri phygés 604A. 


curcun un 


gument against Favez’s Coccia 


Cosimi, J. ‘“Sénéque et la langue des corses,”’ 
REL 32 (1954) 111-115. In Ad Helv. 7.8-9 Sen- 
eca’s thought on the origin and development 
the dialect is not clearly expressed 
The passage must therefore be given 
pretative translation, if we 
this dialect’s evolution. 


De Vico, G. 


Ones di ~seneca 


O1 
Corsican 
an inter- 
are to understand 
“Premesse per una lettura delle 
’ GIF 8 (1955) 
in the Consolations, adheres to 


29 9 


333-348 
Although Seneca 
the traditional ve! 
thel adds a personal touch by omitting the 

y of mythological !e 


rhetorical divisions, he never 
ess 
urniy and by 


( I 


‘the study of literature as a remedy 


lal pain 

F. ‘La Consolazione di 
Dione LXI, 10, 2,” 
Seneca probably did not 
section of the Ad 
but merely eliminated that portion of it which 
praised Messalina and her freedmen. G 
terprets Dio Cassius 61.10.2. 

Halkin, L. 


les romains,”’ 


Seneca a 
RFIC 24 
destroy 


Polibio in Cassio 
(1956) 30-44. 
opening 


Polybiun 


the lost 


thus in- 


“Le délai légal de viduité chez 
LEC 17 (1949) 236-242. Ad Helv. 
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16.1 attests the legal period (nine months) for 
widowhood among the Romans. 

Perpina, R. ‘De la propagacién de los pueb- 
los,’ Helmantica 2 (1951) 257-304. P. selects 
and analyses passages in Rornan authors, par- 
ticularly Seneca (Ad Helv. 6 and 7) and Verzil, 
that deal with the problem of colonization 

DE BREVITATE VITAE 

Bickel, E. ‘‘Das Ennius-Zitat aus Euripides 
Seneca, De Brev. Vitae 2.2 und der Topos 
des nekyos bios in der Antike,”” RhM 94 (1951) 
242-249. The maximus poetarum of De Brev. 
Vit. 2.2 refers to Ennius; Ennius’ s for 
the quotation cited (exigua pars est vitae qua 
vivimus) was Euripides 

Borucki, J. “Maximus Poetarum,’ WJA 3 
(1948) 175-180. The maximus poetarum of De 
Brev. Vit. 2.2 refers to Menander and was pro- 
bably hyperbolic rather than superlative. 

Cataudella, Q. “Maximus poetarum,’ SIFC 
27-28 (1956) 75-82. The maximus poetarum of 
De Brev. Vit. 2.2 can only refer to Vergil or 
to Homer; since Vergil nowhere expresses the 
thought “exigua pars est vitae, qua vivimus,” 
Seneca must have rendered in his own words the 
famous Homeric passage which compares gener- 
Il. 6.146 


bei 


yurce 


ations of men to generations of leaves 
ff 

Dahlmann, H. ‘Drei Bemerkungen zu Sen- 
eca, De Brevitate Vitae,’ Hermes 76 (1941) 
100-106. (1) The quotation in De Brev. Vit 
2.2 belongs not to Ennius but to Simonides. (2) 
The ms. reading of the phrase introducing the 
Vergil quotation (ibid. 9.2) should be retained. 
(3) Supports the identification of Turranius 
(ibid. 20.3) with the C. Turranius Tacitus, 
Ann. 1.7 and 11.31. 

Grimal, P. “La date du De Brevitate 
REL 25 (1947) 164-177. Another a1 
favor of the traditional date, 49 A.D. 

“Est-il possible de “dater” un traité 
Sénéque? A propos du De Brevitate 
REL 27 (1949) 178-188. Refutation of Herr- 
mann’s composition date for the De Brev. Vit. 
(REL 26 [1948] 222-228); discussion of the dif- 
ficulties in exactly fixing the chronology of Sen- 
eca’s prose works generally 
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street in his book The Mature Mind (New York 
1949). 

Maiuri, A. “Significato e natura del solium 
nelle terme PP 5 (1950) 223-227. A 
recent archeological discovery at Pompeii illus- 
trates the the Roman baths 
according with descriptions given by Seneca (Ep 
86.8) and Petronius (Sat. 73.5; 92.6) 

Plankl, W. “Zweckmassige Lektire, 
2,” Gymnasium 64 (1957) 446-448. A translation 
of Epistle 2. 

Rabbeno, G. “L. A. Seneca e le navi di Nemi” 
[Ep. 76.13], Triest. (1953) 265f. 

QUAESTIONES NATURALES 

Alexander, W. H. ‘‘Change of Color in Mori- 
bund Fishes,” CW 47 (1954-55) 192f. Some re- 
cent observations (made by Thor Heyerdahl, the 
author of Kon Tiki) on the shift of color in 
moribund dolphins tend to confirm Seneca’s , as- 
sertions in N. Q. 3.17-18 

Hannestad, K. “Solemne sacrum Praefectt 
Aegypti and Its Historical Background,” C&M 
6 (1944) 41-59. On the annual solemne sacrum 
»f the prefect of Egypt to the ruling god of the 
Nile described by Seneca, N.Q. 4a.2.7 

Hommel, H. “Aristophanes uber die Nilsch- 
welle,” RhM 94 (1951) 315-327. Aristophanes 
(Nub. 272), adapting the theory of Diogenes of 
Apollonius, errs in his interpretation of the ri- 
the Nile while (N.Q 
opposing Diogenes’ theory, understands well the 
reason for this phenomenon 


romane,”’ 


use of solium in 


Epist. 


Ann. 


» ORY 


sing of Seneca 1a.2.2 


Lecocq, R. “Quelle date assigner a la 
miére catastrophe de Campanie: 62 ou 6: 
C.?” AC 18 (1949) 85-91. By examining 
testimony in N.Q. 6 and Tacitus’ in 
(15.22f.), L. supports the date Feb 

A.D. for Campania’s first earthquake 

“La Data del terremoto di 
Pompei 5 febbraio 62 d. Cr RAL 
(1949) 644-661. O., like Lecocq (supra), basing 
his evidence on Seneca’s testimony in N.Q. 6 
and on Tacitus in the Annals, supports the same 


date 


neca’s 


Annals 


Onorato, G. O 


8th s., 4 
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Le Nil et la pluie,’ BIAO 51 
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Sauneron, S. “Un 
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(1952) 
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(1951) 122-153 
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Wolf, E 
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Festgabe I (Innsbruck 1953) 166-178. Wolf ex- 
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ions, Studies particular uses of future that 
the frequency of those uses in the various se« 
tions of the work 

VII 


Agrarian Economics 


SPECIAL TOPICS 


Blasquez, M. J. M. “La economia ganadera de 
la Espana antigua a la luz de los fuentes li- 
terarias griegas y romanas,”’ Emerita 25 (1957) 
159-184. Seneca and other classical authors tes- 
tify to ancient Spain’s animal husbanded 
onomy: the breeding of donkeys, mules 
cattle. 


ec- 
and 


Magenta, C. ‘‘Riflessi di agronomia ed econo- 
mia agricola in Seneca filosofo,” RIL 73 (1939 
1940) 244-258. Seneca has not only theoretical 
ideas but also practical knowiedge of problem 
of agronomy. 

B. . History 

Alexander, W. H. “Julius Caesar in the Pa 
of Seneca the Philosopher,” Trans. Royal 
(1941) 15-28. Although Sen 
eca recognized Julius Caesar’s good qualities, yet 
his portrait 
the 
of defamation or 


ges 
Soc. of Canada 35 
conforms t 
the Augustan regime: 
obliteration 


of Caesar essentially 
image posted by 


. “Cato of Utica in the Works of Sene- 
ca Philosophus,” ibid. 40 (1946 
599-74. Seneca represents Cato as that rare model 
of Stoic perfection 


Ser. 3, Sec. 2 


“References to Pompey in Seneca’s 
” ibid. 42 Sec. 2 (1949) 13-29. 
“Seneca the Philosopher in Account 
with Roman History,” ibid. 41, Ser 
(1947) 20-46. A study of the references 
man history in the prose works of Senex 


Prose, Ser. 3, 
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of Augustus,” ibid 
34. Close analysis 
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Bild der Antike (Leipzig 1942) II 296-309.” 

Heinz, K. Das Bild Kaiser Neros bei Seneca, 
Tacitus, Sueton and Cassius Dio. Historisch- 
Philologische Synopsis (Diss., Bern 1948). An 
attempt to determine the accurate historical por- 
trait of Nero by comparative and critical analy- 
sis of his literary portraits in the pages of Sene- 
ca et al. 

Irwin, R. “Seneca,” in “Studies in the History 
of Libraries, X,” Library Association Record 58 
(1956) 413-419. Intimate pictures of villa libra- 
ries in Rome and the role they played in the in- 
tellectual life of that city according to the testi- 
monies of Cicero, Pliny the Younger, and Sen- 
eca 

Jal, P d’Auguste chez Sénéque.’ 
REL 35 (1957) 242-264. A detailed account of 
Seneca’s judgment of Augustus purporting to 
show the influence of that judgment upon Ro- 
man political thought in the first century A.D 


“Images 


Préchac, F. “Encore Sénéque et l'histoire,” 

RPh 14 (1940) 247-253. In response to Renard’s 
article, “Sénéque historien de la conjuration de 
Cinna,” (1937) 241-255. 
“Zur Verschworung des Cn. Cor- 
RhM 99 (1956) 277-284. In con- 
36ranger’s article (see above), ar- 
favor of the historical nature of 
ount of Cinna’s career. 


Latomus 1 

Speyer, W 
nelius Cinna,”’ 
nection with 
guments in 
Seneca’s ac 
«ted Veteoroloqy 

Hérouville, P. D. “Météorologie agronomi- 
que selon Virgile,”” LEC 10 (1941) 321-328. The 
the winds in Vergil 
including Seneca (N.Q 


Similar passages 
5.16) 


names of 
in * authors, 

Nielsen, K. “Remarques sur les 
vents et régions du ciel,” C&M 
1-113. A study of Greek and Latin 
winds and regions of the sky, based on state- 


noms des 
7 (1945) 
names of 


des 


ments found in various classical authors, includ- 
ing Seneca. 
D Psycholoau 


Thomas, M 
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“Les anciens philosophes et le 
Scientia 81 (1947) 21- 
Seneca, and Galen at- 
did rot coin a 
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mals and in 


probleme de 
32. Statements 

that, while 
designate 


in Cicero 
the ancients 
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ognized the general idea of it in ani 


nan, describing it with perfect clarity. 
LANGUAGE AND STYLE 


Axelson, B. “Einschr 
Eranos 42 (1944) 47-56. The restrictive mean- 


VILL. 


ankendes tamquam,” 


ing of tamquam in various Latin passages, in- 
cluding Seneca, Ep. 29.7. 

gernert, E. “Otium,’ WJA 4 (1949-50) 89- 
99. Various shades of meaning of otium as used 
in Cicero, Sallust, and Seneca. 

Charney, B. L. “Ellipsis of the Verb in Sene- 
ca’s Epistulae Morales,’ CPh 38 (1943) 46-48. 
Editors needlessly supply a form of sum in both 
principal and subordinate clauses of numerous 
passages of the Hp. Mor. where there is an el- 
lipsis of the verb. Such omission of the verb is 
characteristic of the rather popular and con- 
versational style of the Letters. No difficulty 
was felt by an ancient reader, who probably was 
not even aware of the ellipsis. 

. “Ellipsis uf the Pronoun in Seneca,” 
CPh 39 (1944) 107-111. Ellipsis of the personal, 
demonstrative, indefinite, and relative pronouns 
is natural to the popular and conversational 
style of the Ep. Mor. 

Delatte, A. ‘‘Le sage-témoin dans la philoso- 
phie stoico-cynique,” BAB 39 (1953) 166-186. By 
examining certain passages in Seneca and Epic- 
tetus, D. explores the semantic evolution of the 
Greek martys, showing that it had the meaning 
of testis in Stoic-cynic philosophy, and that until 
the end of the second century, and perhaps even 
later, that meaning survived in Christian 
thought 

Garcia-Rua, J. L. 
proposito de un texto de Seneca),” 
(1956) 154-158. Refutation of Wackernagel 
(Vorles. tiber Synt. II [Basel 1928] 14) and Pit- 
tet (Vocabulaire philosophique de Sénéque [Pa- 
ris 1937] 93), of De 
Benef Dy a 

Guillemin, A. ‘“Sénéque 
III’’ (see listing in V. B.). 


“Sobre animus/anima (a 
Emerita 24 


who would change animae 


to animi. 


directeur d’ames, 


“Séneque, second fondateur de la 
prose latine,” REL 35 (1957) 265-284. To aid 
him in his double role as philosophic advisor 
and practical politician, Seneca suitably created 
a composite to elements of Cicero- 
nian classicism he added contemporary innova- 
tions. This stylistic combination greatly appea!- 
ed to the youth of his day, and was especially 
attractive to the Church Fathers, who proceeded 
to adopt it. 


prose sty le : 


Henderson, C., Jr. “Cato’s Pine Cones and 
Seneca’s Plums: Fronto, p. 149 vdH.,” TAPhA 
86 (1955) 256-267. Examination of language anv 
meaning in the passage (Haines 2.100-102) from 
Fronto’s letter De orationibus, written to Marcus 
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Aurelius, concerning the impossibility of grafting 
the styles of Seneca and Cato to one stock. Fron- 
to’s low opinion of Senecan style was standard 
with him, Henderson proposes, while his high 
opinion, following Cicero, of Cato’s style was 
only restrained by Cato’s failure to include more 
technical precision: artistic word-arrangement 
and strict use of prose rhythm. 

Marouzeau, J. “Le latin a la conquéte de I’ab- 
stract,” AFC 4 (1947-1949) 7-13. Examines the 
role played by Cicero, Seneca, and the Christian 
writers in directing Latin usage away from con- 
crete and toward abstract expression. 

Morse, C. J. “Quid do ut ne: A Bargaining 
Construction in Juvenal and the Senecas,” CR, 
n.s., 6 (1956) 196-198. The expression quid do in 
Seneca the Rhetor (Contr. 9.3.11,12 [bis]), Sene- 
ca the Philosopher (Ep. 79.5), and Juvenal (7.- 
165) should be rendered, ‘What am I to pay. 
what must I pay?’ or even, similarly in English, 
‘What do I pay?’ rather than ‘What would I not 
pay?’ . 

Pittet, A. “Le mot consensus chez Sénéque. 
Ses acceptions philosophique et politique,’’ MH 
12 (1955) 35-46. The philosophic and political 
connotations of the word consensus in Seneca. 


Philosophically, synonymous with concordia and 


unitas, it designates the soul’s harmony estab- 
lished by Reason’s triumph over emotion; politi- 
cally, the state’s harmony by the Emperor’s con- 
trol of the populace. 

Wolf, E. “Beobachtungen zur Sprache Sene- 
ca’s in den Naturales Quaestiones” (see listing 
in VI). 

IX. SOURCES 

Alfonsi, L. “Ovidio e Posidonio,” Aevum 28 
(1954) 376. A comparison of Ovid, Met. 15.293- 
295, Marcus Aurelius, 4.48, and Seneca, N. Q. 
6.23.4, shows the influence of Posidonius on 
these authors. 

. “Filodemo De Morte IV, 38 e Seneca 
Ep. 101, 4 ss,” Aegyptus 36 (1956) 27f. Philode- 
mus as a possible source. 


’ 


Benoit, P. “Sénéque et Saint Paul,’’ RBi 53 
(1946) 7-35. Benoit denies the legend of Seneca’s 
Christian conversion and any correspondence 
with St. Paul. It may be, however, that Seneca 
and St. Paul met, but there is no evidence for 
such belief. Certain Stoic elements in Seneca’s 
thought are not especially Christian, still less 
Pauline. 

Bickel, E. “Metaschématizesthai.” Ein iiber- 
sehener Grundbegriff des Poseidonios,’’ RhM 100 
(1957) 98f. Posidonius’ influence upon the Sene- 


can concept (Ep. 6.2 and 94.48) of accumulated 
knowledge ‘transforming,’ in a single effect, 
man’s soul. 

. “Das Ennius-Zitat aus Euripides bei 
Seneca, etc.”’ (see listing in VI, under Brev. Vit.). 

Bignone, E, ‘‘Seneca, Marco Aurelio e il Pro- 
trettico di Aristotele,”” ASNP (1940) 241-249. 
The influence of Aristotle’s Protrepticus on Se- 
neca (De Otio, Ep. 76) and on Marcus Aurelius. 

Blankert, S. Seneca (Epist. 90) over Natuur 
en Cultuur en Posidonius als zijn Bron. (Diss., 
Amsterdam 1940). A study of the relation of 
Seneca to Posidonius. 

Bolton, J. D. P. “A Curiosity in Seneca,’ 
CQ, n.s., 6 (1956) 238-242. In De Ira 2.35.6 Sene- 
ca may be quoting from the Iliaca, the lost boy- 
hood poem of his nephew Lucan, whose im- 
mediate inspiration for that line was Vergil, 
Aen. 8.702f. 

Borucki, J. “Maximus Poetarum” (see listing 
in VI, under Brev. Vit.). 

Cataudella, Q. “Maximus poetarum” (see list- 
ing in VI, under Brev. Vit.). 

Dahlmann, H. “Drei Bemerkungen zu Sene 
ca, De Brevitate Vitae” (see listing in VI.). 

De Paula, F. Philosophia Tarsensis in Sene- 
cae scriptis (Florence 1940) 58 pp. * 

Grilli, A. “Seneca ed Epicuro, fr. 522 Us., 
Paideia 12 (1957) 337f. Grilli discloses the Greek 
source for the Epicurean quotation found in 
Seneca, Ep. 28.9. 

“Studi Paneziani,” S/FC 29 (1957) 
31-97. The Peri euthymias of Panaetius was a 
source common to Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch. 

Grimal, P. “Auguste et Athénodore,” REA 
48 (1946) 62-79. G. argues that, where mention 
is made of Athenodorus in De Trang. An. 3.3, 
Seneca in his general advice is reinforced by 
recalling this earlier Stoic philosopher’s effec 
tive influence upon the young Emperor Augus 
tus. 

Haug, I. “Der romische Bundesgenossenkrieg 
91-88 v. Chr. bei Titus Livius,” WJA 2 (1947) 
100-139. Influence of Livy on Seneca’s account 
of Livius Drusus in De Brev. Vit. 6.1-2. 

Herescu, N. I. “Notes de lecture,” REL 25 
(1947) 74-76. A comparison of Catullus 3 with 
Seneca’s parody of the dirge for Claudius in 
Apoc. 12 enables one to see the influence or 
them of folk-lore. 

Huxley, H. H. “Seneca, De Brevitate Vitae, 
5,”’ Mn, 4th s., 7 (1954) 339. The words nec se- 
cundis quietus adversarum patiens 


” 


rebus neC 
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J. B. CONANT ON THE STUDY OF LATIN 
indebted to Miss C. Eileen 


High Sct 


Ed. note 
Donoghue, of Bloomfield, NJ 


to her pupil 


her pu 
to our readers the 
is here published 


ft tice. 


A Study of the American High School 
588 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
April 22, 1960 
Miss Lyn Parker 
8 Leo Terrace 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Dear Miss Parker: 

Because Dr. Conant is out of the office, I am 
taking the liberty of replying to your letter 
of Aprii 18 in order to avoid a long delay. 

Yes, Dr. Conant does suggest that academic- 
ally talented high school students take at least 
four years of one modern foreign language, so 
that they may approach, by the time they grad- 
uate from grade twelve, a mastery of the lan- 
guage in question. 

But before I give you his views on Latin, let 
me say that if there are not enough periods in 
the school day, programs become very inflexible. 
For instance, if there are but six periods in the 
school day and one of them is devoted to phys- 
ical education, this means that only five are left 
for academic subjects and art and music. This 
creates the situation where able students must 
give up one academic study in order to take 
another, even though they are capable of study- 
ing five academic subjects each day. 

In Dr. Conant’s book. The Child, The Parent, 
and The State (published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press in October, 1959), page 192, he 
says that the choice of a foreign language is of 
secondary importance because the main point 
is to know what it means to learn a language. 
However, he continues with the following state- 
ment: “I do have in mind, however, a modern 
language (French, Spanish, or German). If 
Latin is elected, it should be studied for not less 
than four years in high school, and the study 
should be continued in college. Only when a boy 
or girl is in a position to read Latin with con- 
siderable ease is he or she in a position to 
obtain the advantages of the type of classical 
education which for a few, at least, was so re- 
warding a generation or two ago. With the grow- 
ing tendency to start instruction in a modern 
foreign language in the lower grades, the place 
for Latin in the high school may well be that of 
a second foreign language. For certain types of 
students the study of Latin started in grade ten 


and continued in college would be most reward- 
ing. What is not rewarding is the curriculum so 
often found today—Latin in grades nine and ten, 
French in grades ten and eleven, no language 
studied in college or, at best, exposure to one 
year more of French which rarely results in 
any command of the language” 

From your letter, I guess that your school 
has only six periods and that this is the reason 
why capable students have little opportunity to 
study a second language for four years as you 
have done. 


I hope this letter will be of some help to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) Betty Watkins Weatherby 
Executive Secretary 


OXFORD AND THE LATIN REQUIREMENT 


When it was announced recently that Oxford 
had modified the Latin requirement for admis- 
sion to the University, some people got the im- 
pression that Latin was being abolished or was 
no longer valued. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Those who pass the General Certificate of Ed- 
ucation, which is accepted for admission to the 
University, have to offer two foreign languages, 
one of which must- be Latin or Greek. In future, 
those who pass at Advanced Level in one of the 
subjects listed under Mathematics and Science, 
or those who have won a mathematical or scien- 
tific award, are not obliged to include Latin in 
the two languages that they offer. Thus some- 
one who hopes to be an atomic physicist could 
offer German and instead of Latin and 
French. But most undergraduates will still have 
to know Latin when they enter the University, 
and some of them will be examined in Latin in 
either the First or the Second Public Examina- 
tion, through which they obtain the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 


Russian 


In the First Public Examination Latin is in- 
cluded in Honour Classical Moderations and Law 
Moderations, and in the Preliminary Examina- 
tions for Modern History, for English Language 
ana Literature, for Classical Languages, and for 
Theology. Latin is optional in the Preliminary 
Examination for Modern Languages, and Greek 
is compulsory in Honour Moderations in Theol- 
ogy. In the Second Public Examination Latin is 
included in Literae Humaniores and in Jurispru- 
dence. Naturally it is not included in any of 
the examinations in Natural Science or Math 
ematics. But though undergraduates who take 
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Philosophy, Politics and Economics are not ex- 
amined in Latin, they will still have to offer 
Latin for admission to the University. Thus it 
is clear that the new rule applies only to special- 
ists in Mathematics and Science. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY J. F. C. RICHARDS 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ADVANCED PLACEMENT INSTITUTE AND 
SEMINAR, JUNE - AUGUST 1960 


The last few years have witnessed a spec- 
tacular awakening of the American public to our 
need for foreign language training, and an 
almost equally spectacular resurgence of interest 
in Latin, both in the schools and in our colleges 
and universities. There is a growing awareness 
that two years of Latin—two years of any 
language—are not enough for serious achieve- 
ment. From this awareness has sprung the desire 
to revive and strengthen advanced Latin courses 
in the secondary schools. One of the most promis- 
ing devices for achieving this end is the Ad- 
vanced Placement Latin Program of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. Started only a 
few years ago with a few schools and colleges 
in the East, the Program now stands on the 
threshold of vastly expanded activity and use- 
fulness. The University of Michigan Advanced 
Placement Latin Institute and Seminar, plan- 
ned by Prof. Gerald F. Else, Chairman of the 
University’s Department of Classical Studies, 
has offered to Latin teachers throughout the 
country an opportunity to appraise the Program 
in detail and to survey its usefulness in strength- 
ening advanced Latin 

The main work of the Institute was carried 
on in the Advanced Placement Latin Seminar, 
offered as a regular graduate course in Latin 
during the University of Michigan Summer Ses- 
sion, June 20 to August 13, 1960, under the direc- 
tion of Harry L. Levy, Professor of Classics and 
Dean of Students at Hunter College in the Bronx, 
assistance of Richard T. Scanlan, Teach- 
Edina-Morningside High School, 
Edina, Minn. In addition to the Seminar, the 
University of Michigan, within the framework 
of the Institute, sponsored a conference to bring 
information about the Latin Advanced Place- 
ment Program to a larger audience. 
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ment Program as a whole, and of the Latin 
section in particular. A study was then made 
of the philosophy underlying programs for the 
gifted child. Methods for the selection of stu- 
dents were proposed, and ways of programming 
the courses into the various kinds of secondary 
schools were suggested. The salient differences 
between a regular Latin IV class and the Ad- 
vanced Placement Latin IV course were brought 
out. In light of these differences, each member 
of the Seminar taught a particular part of the 
Aeneid to the others, who criticized the presenta- 
tion. Each member likewise taught a specific 
selection from the works of one of the authors 
suggested for Latin V. An example of explica- 
tion de textes was presented as a possible method 
for teaching the authors in depth and breadth. 
The work of the Seminar was concluded with 
the preparation of a pamphlet titled Tentative 
Advanced Placement Program in Latin. The 
pamphlet discusses such topics as selection of 
students; selection of teachers; programming 
the courses; content and objectives; Latin as 
sound; reading and literature; Roman history 
and culture. A few copies of this brochure are 
still available and may be obtained by writing 
to Professor Else. 


The Conference on The Advanced Placement 
Program in Latin, held on July 15-16, 1960 
though supplementing the Latin Institute, was 
planned as an independent, self-contained affair. 
It was sponsored by the University of Michigan 
Summer Session and the Department of Classical 
Studies with the cooperation of the College En- 
trance Examination Board and the University 
Extension Service. The Conference staff, in 
addition to Mr. Levy and Mr. Scanlan, consisted 
of. Jack N. Arbolino, Director of the CEEB Ad- 
vanced Placement Program; Carolyn E. Bock, 
Chairman of a national committee for the re- 
cruitment of Latin teachers; Frank O. Copley, 
Professor of Latin, University of Michigan, and 
Consultant to the Michigan schools on programs 
for superior students; John L. Heller, member of 
the committee of examiners in Latin, AP Pro- 
gram; Allan S. Hoey, Chief Examiner in Latin, 
AP Program, 1956-59: Doris E. Kibbe, Teacher 
of AP Latin courses at Manchester High School, 
Manchester, Conn.; Malcolm MacLaren, Chief 
Reader in Latin, AP Program; and Clyde Vro- 
man, Director of Admissions, University of 
Michigan. 

There were 97 registrants for the conference, 
coming from 21 different states and Canada. 
Michigan had the largest delegation with 58 
teachers present, but most of the other mid- 
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western states were well represented, with teach - 
ers from the East, Far West and South in at- 
tendance as well. 

The conference began with an overview of 
the AP Latin Program, given by Mr. Hoey. 
Mr. Heller and Mr. MacLaren then explained 
the construction and grading procedures for the 
examinations. The problems of placement and 
credit were discussed by Mr. Arbolino and Mr. 
Vroman, and the advantages inherent in the AP 
Program toward the recruitment of Latin teach- 
ers were presented by Miss Bock. 

The second session was given to a presenta- 
tion of the courses by Mr. Levy, to a discussion 
by Mr. Scanlan of methods for programming 
the courses into the schools, and to a consider- 
ation by Miss Kibbe of the problems of selection 
and grouping. Mr. Copley, having just finished 
a study of programs for superior students in 
the Michigan schools, commented on his work, 
and told the conferees that, in his opinion, Ad- 
vanced Placement was the best program for the 
gifted which he had encountered. 

Saturday’s session was devoted to a panel 
discussion of the actual conduct of an AP course 
in the schools. In this as in the other sessions 
of the conference, there was vigorous participa- 
tion by the audience. 

RICHARD T. SCANLAN 

EDINA-MORNINGSIDE (MINN.) H.S. 

HUNTER COLLEGE Harry L. LEVY 


VERGILIAN SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
CLASSICAL SUMMER SCHOOL AND TOUR, 1960 


various 


Seventy-one students attended the 
Classical 


sessions of the Vergilian Society’s 
Summer School at Cumae during July and Au- 
gust 1960. Of these, nineteen were Fulbright 
grantees who, after six weeks with the American 
Academy in Rome, terminated ther seminar in 
Vergil’s country. The writer headed the Cumae 
Sessions, assisted by Dr. C. T. Murphy of Oberlin 
(Tour Director) and Dr. T. James Luce, Jr., of 
Princeton. Lectures and study tours continued 
to deal closely with the topography and histor- 
ical background of Campania, with the found- 
ation and development of the major cities iin the 
area, and with the literary associations of the 
places visited. Three texts have been written to 
assist the educational program: the writer has 
compiled a selection of classical texts relevant 
to Campania, Rome, Latium and Etruria 
(1958), and a selective guide to the Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the National Museum of 


Naples (1960); Dr. Murphy has selected pas- 
sages from Vergil’s Eclogues and Georgics on 
the Italian countryside (1960). 

The Fifth Classical Tour, conducted by Dr. 
Murphy and the writer, continues to offer one 
of the most successful and valuable parts of the 
Society’s summer program in Italy. A total of 23 
persons participated in the various sections of the 
1960 Tour (Cumae and South Italy; Sicily; 
Rome, Latium and Etruria). Canadian members 
continue to make up a goodly proportion of the 
total: six out of the 23 this year. The itinerary 
in South Italy now includes Beneventum, Capua, 
Caserta, Cassino, Gaeta, Formiae, Sperlonga 
(Spelunca), and Minturnae. A visit to the ex- 
cavations at Sperlonga at the alleged Grotto of 
Tiberius, and a trip to Castel Gandolfo for an 
audience with Pope John XXIII were greatly 
appreciated. 

Three scholarships were awarded: to Miss 
Wilma Nuttall of Robinson, IIl.; to Miss Eliza- 
beth Ferguson of Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich.; 
and to Miss Dorothy Kester of Akron, Ohio. 

Rev. Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., will resume 
direction of the summer sessions in 1961. 

ALEXANDER G. MCKAY 
MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, ONT. 


FOREIGN 


BOOKS & PERIODICALS 
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Current or Out-of-Print 
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ALBERT J. PHIEBIG 
P.O.B. 352, White Plains, N. Y. 
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Latin-Text Maps of the Classical World 


Edited by Albert van Kampen 


K90 Imperium Romanum, 81x70", Latin text. 


K90 IMPERIUM ROMANUM, Latin text, historical. Size 81x70 inches. Scale 47 miles per 
inch. The map shows the Roman Empire at its greatest territorial extent. Provinces are 
shown along with many city and town names. The inset traces the growth of the empire 
from 266 B.C. to A.D. 305. Price: Handmounted on muslin with basswood moldings top 


and bottom (Mtg.-10), each $28.50 
OTHER MAPS IN THE SERIES 


K93 GALLIA, Latin text, Size 72x60”. Scale 12 well as Sicily and Carthage. Price: Hand- 
miles per incl 1 at the time of the Cae- mounted on muslin with basswood moldings, 
irs “iti draina ind boundaries show! each $23.00. 
K34 GRAECIA, Latin text. Size 60x68". Scale 


ndmounte 
er inch. Shows in colors and very dis- 


each $26.00. 
inctly the city states of the Dorians, Ionians, 
i Thessalonians, Very detailed 
unted on muslin with basswood 
$23.00. 


K91 ITALIA, Latin tex Size 62x68 


Seale 12 $s per inch, Shows tribal di 


For other Latin text and classical maps write for Circular H40. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


Publishers ° Importers ° Exporters ° Map Mounters 
Maps ° Globes e Charts ° Pictures ° Models 


5235 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS FOR THE 
TEACHING OF CLASSICS: 1960 LIST 


This annual survey of audiovisual materials 
and directory of primary distributors is, as in 
the past, organized as a supplement to W. M. 
Seaman's 1956 catalog (with 1959 supplement; 
see below, I Bibliography). Thus it lists newer 
items and, in general, repeats information only 
where changes reported by the producer make 
this desirable. The directory is more compre- 
hensive than the article as a whole and was 
originally intended to include all firms listed by 
Seaman or in previous issues of CW. 

This department lists materials of use to 
all those teaching about Greece and Rome, at 
whatever level. Coverage of related topics is 
incidental. The search upon which it is based is 
limited to the United States and Canada, and 
listing of materials from abroad is again in- 
cidental. We earnestly invite the cooperation of 
readers in pointing out omissions and errors. 


As Professor Turner pointed out in the in- 
troduction to his 1958 survey: “Although the total 
of audiovisual materials available in our field 
is on the surface impressive, it proves, on an- 
alysis, to be quite uneven: the majority of items 
listed are produced for purposes somewhat dif- 
ferent than those to which our readers might 
wish to put them [and] some needs remain un- 
fulfilled except by individual ingenuity “> 
while we feel that standard and coverage have 
improved, teachers should not hesitate to point 
out to publishers and producers shortcomings 
of products and, especially, their desiderata. 

This department is, as Professor Turner fur- 
ther noted, “in need of at least two supplements. 
The first is a series of reports by teachers on 
how they have used audiovisual aids in their 
classes . . . The second is a critical evaluation 
of groups of similar items.’’ Again we express 
“the hope that some of our many qualified 
readers will take one or both of these tasks on 
themselves.” 





DIRECTORY 

In the preparation of this directory all regular 
producers and primary distributors of materials 
within the scope of this article were canvassed. 
Where omissions occur, the reader may assume that 
no answer was received. 
Air France, 683 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
Almanac Films, 41 Union Sq. W., N.Y.C 
Alturas Films, Box 1211, Santa Barbara, Cal 
Alva Studios, 140 W. 22nd St., N.Y.C. 11. 

(See Advertisement in this issue) 

American Classical League, Miami University, Ox- 

ford, Ohio. 

American Express Co., 
Broadway, N.Y.C. 6. 
American Library Color Slide Co., 

Mm... Ei 
(See Advertisement in this issue) 
American Museum of Natural History, Central Park 
W. & 79th St., N.Y.C. 24. 
Argo Slides Exchange, 116 Nassau St., N.Y.C. 5 
Art Institute of Chicago, Michigan Ave., at Adams, 
Chicago 3. 
Audio Book Co., 501 Main St., St 
Audio-Visual Guide. See Educational 
tional. 
Blackhawk Films, 1235 W. Fifth St., Davenport, Ia 
D. W. Blandford, Trinity School, Croydon, England. 
Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 19 
3ritish Information Services. See Contemporary 
Films 
3rooklyn Museum, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, 
N.Y 
Herbert E. 
N.J. 
B. Burstein, 10 Branch St., Boston 8, Mass 
Caedmon Sales Corp., 277 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 16 


Travel Sales Division, 65 


222 W. 23rd St., 


Joseph, Mich 
and Recrea- 


Budek Co., 324 Union St., Hackensack, 


Carousel Films Inc., 
N.Y.C. 36 

Center for Mass Communication, Columbia 
sity, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N.Y.C. 25 

Kelly Choda Slide Service, P.O. Box 15, 
Lake, Colo 

Clarke Irwin, Clarwin House, 791 St. Clair Ave. W., 
Toronto 10, Ont. 

Coast Visual Education Co., 
Hollywood 28, Cal 

Color Slide Encyclopedia, P.O. Box 150, Oxford, Ohio 

Communication Materials Exchange, Box 62, West 
Covina, Cal 

Contemporary Films, 267 W. 25th St., N.Y.C. 1 

Edith M. Cook Projects, Westtown, Pa 

Coronet Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill 

George F. Cram Co., 730 Washington St., Indiana 
polis 7, Ind 

Curriculum 
Kunz. 

Denoyer-Geppert Co., 
40, Ill 


1501 Broadway, Suite 1503, 


Univer- 


Palmer 


2520 Hollywood Blvd.., 


Films or Curriculum Materials. See 


5235 Ravenwood Ave., Chicago 
(See Advertisement in this issue) 

Drewry Photocolor Corp., Glendale 4, Cal 

Robert Davis, Box 512, Cary, IIl. 

Eastman Educational Slides, 1023 
Glencoe, Ill 

Educational and Recreational 
Rd., Summit, N.J. 

Educational Foundation for Visual 
Anne St., London, W. 1, England 

Educational Illustrators, 228-03 69th Ave., 
64, N.Y. 

Educational Productions, East Ardsley, 
Yorks., England. 

Educational Projections 

EMC Recordings Corp., 
Minn 


Meadow Rd., 


Guides, 10 Erainerd 
Aids, 33 Queen 
Bayside 


Wakefield 


See Kunz 


806 E. 7th St., St. Paul 6, 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY COLOR SLIDE CO., INC. 


222 WEST TWENTY THIRD ST., NEW YORK CITY 11 


INTEGRATED SETS OF COLOR-SLIDES 
(in eddition to a Master Collection of 30,000 different slides) 

study-portfolios comprise germane color-slides assembled for the purpose of 
history, either in detail or in breadth 


SPECIAL LECTURE SERIES ROMAN ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE (Continued) 
LS281 The Aegean (18) CS186 Views of Roman Athens (20) 
LS282 Ancient Greece (16) CS188 The Ruins of Libya (20) 
1S283 The Hellenistic World (15) CS151 Roman Imperial Portraiture (19) 
LS284 Rome (18) THE ETRUSCANS 
THE AEGEAN IN THE BRONZE AGE €S204 Sculpture (17) 
CS210 Aegean Art (15) CS499 Wall Painting (14) 
CS336 Aegean Architecture (17) CS104 Sixth Century Tomb Paintings (20) 
CS514 Sculptural Styles (10) CS144 Fifth Centry Tomb Paintings (16) 
CS513. Minoan Painting. Cretan Frescoes CS145 Late Tomb Painting (15) 
CS510 Aegean Vases (16) MANUSCRIPTS 
GREEK ARCHITECTURE CSI11 The Classic Tradition in Early MSS (11) 
CS414 The Doric Order (16) CS115 Book Illumination. Early German (17) 
CS428 The lonic and Corinthian Orders (17) CS150 MS Illumination. Carolingian (17) 
CS206 The Athenian Acropolis (30) CS149 Ottonian Book Illumination (14) 
CS425 The Parthenon (15) PAGAN ICONOGRAPHY 
CS429 The Erechtheion (13) RS299 Chief Greek and Roman Gods (12) 
CS207 Architecture Near the Acropolis (16) RS298 Lesser Greek and Roman Gods (12) 
CS430 The Olympeion (12) RS296 Mythological Beings (12) 
C$211 Later Greek Architecture (17) RS297 Mythological Heroes (12) 
CS208 Architecture of Magna Graecia (28) RS295 Mythological Episodes (12) 
CS431 Greek Temples at Paestum (13) CS412 The Sphinx in Ancient Sculpture (13) 
GREEK SCULPTURE MAPS 
AH529 General Survey (108) CS164 Ancient History in Maps (10) 
AH530 Archaic Greek Sculpture (38) CS166 Greek and Roman Empires (10 
AH531 The Transitional Period (14) MISCELLANEOUS 
AH532 The Classical Ages (21) RS305 Famous Greeks of Ancient Times (12) 
Famous Romans of Ancient Times (12) 
CS384 Roman Mosaics (10) 


AH534 Hellenistic Greek Sculpture (12) RS303 
AH214 The Male Form in Greek Sculpture (10) 


CS212 Female Form in Greek Sculpture (10) 
CS541 Seated and Reclining Figures (9) OTHER SURVEY SETS AVAILABLE 


CS540 The Development of Relief (12) INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING 
CS539 The Draping of the Human Figure (12) PALEOLITHIC ART 
CS215 Attic Grave Monuments (16) EGYPTIAN ART 


MESOPOTAMIAN ART 
CLASSICAL PAINTING, GREEK AND ROMAN MEDIEVAL ART 


CS386 Development of Monumental Painting (25) 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
Etruscan Drawings in Bronze (10) 
Delphi. Sculpture and Architecture (25) 
Parthenon and its Sculptures (23) 
Greek Pediment Sculpture (19) 
ROMAN ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE Greek Metope Sculpture (14) 

Examples of Roman Architecture (18) Greek Frieze Sculpture (23) 
Pagan Temples of the Roman Empire [13) Statuettes from Cyprus (14) 
Roman Triumphal Arches (17) Greek Portrait Sculpture (14) 
Pompeii (20) Theatres, Greek and Roman (26) 
Herculaneum (12) The Roman Amphitheatre (12) 
Views of Ancient Ostia (20) Sculptures of the Parthenon (53) 


Development of Greek Vase Painting (24) 
Survey of Roman Painting (32) 

Pompeii and Herculaneum. Painting (20) 
Villa of the Mysteries. Frescoes (12) 


Section The Ancient Near East 

Ancient Greece; Section VI: The Hellen- 

Section IX: The Middle Ages; Section X 

& Sculpture; Section XII: Early Renais 
re 


Renai -ainting section XI‘ saroque Architectu & Sculpture 


snd for our ART COMPENDIUM AND COLOR SLIDE REFERENCE INDEX consisting of over 40 booklets, in two volumes 
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themes. In tone and style the epigrams are 
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John Rylands Library, Manchester 42 (1960) 
432-451, under three headings: (1) glimpses of 
how a poor man, a poet, lived at Rome in the 
first century A.D., (2) the surprising portrait 
Martial gives of Domitian, flattering but with 
reservations ultimately, and (3) an account of 
Martial’s methods, aims, and opinions as man-of- 
letters. Martial emerges as a realist, with no il- 
lusions about life and no great ambitions, a 
mildly optimistic hedonist. 

Other Recent Articles 

William S. Anderson, “Part vs. Whole in Per- 
sius’ Fifth Satire,” Philological Quarterly 39 
(1960) 66-81, elaborates the inchoate unity of 
the satire as he Persius conceived it. 
Thematic words support the argument for con- 
sistency within the poem, and link the Stoic 
(moral) freedom with the secondary theme of 
Saturn and the atmosphere of the Saturnalia. 
The theme is libertas, moral and verbal. 

T. F. Carney, “Coins Bearing on the Age and 
Career of Marius,” Numismatic Chronicle 19 
(1959) 79-88, examines the issues between 119- 
100 B.c., finds references to Marius’ maior 
wars, his and colonial programs. His 
connections with mines, bullion (from Spain, 
Africa, and the spoils from the German in- 
vaders), and with the mints are demonstrably 
significant. 

Ronald Syme, “Pliny’s Less 
Friends,” Historia 9 (1960) 362-379 

J. David Bishop, “Dating in Tacitus by Moon- 

Nicghts,”’ Classical Philology 55 (1960) 164- 

offers new dating for Germanicus’ raid 
against the Marsi (November 12-13, A.D. 14), and 
murder of Agrippina (March 26-27, A.D. 


believes 


and 
igrarian 


Successful 


for the 
59). 
Terzaghi, ‘‘Sulla seconda edizione delle 
} ’ Athenaeum 38 (1960) 132-140, ac- 
cepts the substitution of the episode of Orpheus 
and Eurydice for the original eulogy of Gallus; 
together with the prologue of 
was made in a revised edition of 


27-26 B.C. 


his insertion 
Georgi 
the poem ca. 
P. Venini, ‘“‘La vecchiaia nel De Senectute di 
Cicerone,’ Athenaeum 38 (1960) 97-117, points 
to two conceptions of old age in Cicero’s treatise: 
one general verdict, that arrives 
at age sixty, the other, a particularly Roman 
that it arrives at age forty-six. The 


senectus 


the 


verdict 
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condition of old age as described in the work 
assumes sixty years; but the exempla seem to 
belong to the ‘younger’ category. 


Sabine Gova, “Spina Rediviva,” Archaeology 
13 (1960) 208-214, offers an illustrated account 
of the excavation of this Etruscan Venice in 
the north, with its highly civilised urban life 
and prosperous maritime commerce. 


UNIVERSITY A. G. MCKAY 


MCMASTER 
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study of foreign language 
yndary schools since 


The first nationwide 
enrollments in 1954 
reveals that Latin is the second most frequentl) 
studied language surpassed only by Spanish. Ac- 
cording to Wesley Childe1 
the Modern Language 
(MLA), Spanish is studic 
high school population in the nation; 
percent; French by 6.1 percent; German 
cent; Italian by 0.3 percent, and Russian 
ianguages how 


public sect 


of research fol 
Association of America 
d by 8.8. percent of the total 

Latin by 7.8 


director 


by 
nt. Enrollments in all 
2 percent between 1954 and the 

3 percent of the population (For 


r 
age, New York Times, Sept 


» the education page, N 


fall of 


more 


1960.) 


Arnaldo Cortesi of the New York Times re- 
ports that the Laocoon group has returned with 
some alterations to the Octagonal Court of the 
Belvedere in the Vatican after an absence of 
two and a half years. The upraised right arm 
of the central figure and the hand and tail of 
a serpent the hand grasped have disappeared. 
The original features have been replaced by a 
handless arm bent sharply at the elbow. The 
entire right arm of one of the minor figures 
and the right hand and wrist of the other have 
been removed. The parts removed were additions 
made over the years by restorers. 


XXIII has reminded his- 
torians of the International Association of the In- 
stitutes of Archaeology, History, and the History of 
Art of the Roman Catholic Church's role in preser\ 


ig cultural achievement 


H Holiness Pope J mn 


4S fou know 

> survival of earlier civiliz: 
It proves 

it 


} 


Z uperficial and f 
mirable achievements t 
the beautiful, has been 

ylidation of spiritual values.” 

lared that the Church “is interested in 
manifestation of human 
not scorn profane 
that expresses 
er side of man’s life.”” He also spoke of the 


tion of the divine” 


iit 
} 
accomplish 


} 


able to 


The Pope 


every intelligence and sen- 
sitivity and does culture, but 


rather preserves everything the deep- 


“reflec- 
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faded image of the divine likeness 
“This is the moving 
and civilizations 
study in your 


which is a very 
in which we were 
message left behind by 
whose testimony you preserve 


institutes.” 


created 
nations 
and 


The author of “Wine, Women and Woad” 

(Macmillan), Ed Fisher, is given the name Edi- 
pus Piscatorius on the jacket, Hero of the book 
is a collegian, Horatius by name, son of the 
Emperor Regustus — or has he been replaced 
teo now? - Among the names in the credits 
to the motion picture “It Started in Naples” is 
Marco Tulli The motto of the Olympic 
games was “Citius, Altius, Fortius” . . . Olympic 
participants were depicted in the press in action 
photos having classical setings in the background 
— Hadrian's tomb, triumphal arches, Colosseum, 
ete. 
Ariadne,” an oil by Giovanni Bat- 
bequeathed to the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. . “Pygmalion 
and Galatea,” a rococo in oil by Fragonard, is on 
exhibition at the Sterling and Francine Clark Art 
Institute, Williamstown, Mass One of two 
copies in the United States of the first edition of 
Clement V's “Constitutiones,” printed in Mainz 
XO years ago, is on view at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York The motto of the Metro- 
politan Club 
politans 


“Bacchus and 
tista Tiepolo, has been 


Pope 


a club for owners of Nash Metro- 
s “Motores Prudentiores.” 


Joun F. REILLY 


LI 





OUR THIRD-OF-A-CENTURY PROVEN 
3-POINT LATIN PROGRAM 
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YOUR LATIN INSTRUCTION 
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1. APSL NATIONWIDE 
LATIN EXAMINATION 
All papers corrected BY US BY HAND 
(30th annual series this spring) 
NATIONAL LATIN HONOR SOCIETY 
Certificates available for students 
Charters available for schools 
(31st year this schoolyear) 


AUXILIUM LATINUM 
National Classroom Latin Magazine 
(33rd Volume this schoolyear) 


Information obtainable from: 
Dr. A. E. Warsley, Editor 
AUXILIUM LATINUM MAGAZINE 


P.O.B. 501 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSCY 
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RECENT SCHOLARSHIP ON SENECA 


(¢ 48) 


de l’oratorien J. F. Senault,” REAug 2 (1956) 
171-503 

Duhr, J. “Une lettre de condoléance de Ba- 
chiarius (7),” RHE 47 (1952) 530-583. Trans- 
lation of a letter found in CSEL III. 3, pp. 274 
282; an account of its principal ideas; an ex- 
amination of its principal sources: Seneca, Plu 
tarch, etc. The letter displays the character, the 
mind, the ideas 
it was probably written by 


turn of and the style of the 
wandering 
Bachiarius at 

Fletcher, G. B. A. “Some Certain or Possible 
Examples of Li Rem 
CR 57 (1945) 45-50. Reminiscence in Tacitus of 


ascetic: 
Rome about 385. 


terary iniscence in Tacitus 
including Seneca. 
“Seneca en la espiritua- 


? 


earlier writers 
Gonzalez-Haba, M. J 
ad espanola de los siglos XVI y XVII,” RI 
(1952) 287-302. Seneca’s extensive spiritua! 
uence in 16th and 17th century Spain 
Grenade, P. “Le pseudo-épicurisme de Ta- 

cite,” REA 55 (1953) 

de im (Ann 16 33 and 


¢ ; } ‘ 4 
ions in the books he 


36-57. Tacitus’ aequitas 
other religious reflec- 
nals devoted to Nero 
reveal not E urean but Stoic and Senecan in- 
fluence 

Fabu 8 
Influence ¢ 


‘Autour des 


(1948) 197-207 


Herrmann, L. 
Phedre,” Lat 
peneca 

Highet, G 
(1951) 369-394. Juvenal’s 
Martial Tacitus meneca 
Lucan Persius 

Méhat,: A. “Les 
d’Alexandrie et Sénéque 
351-357. Ep 
the Paidagégos of 


diffe 


OMUS { 
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Vergil, Ovid 
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tristica (Berlin 1957) I 
source of the opening of 
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G. “De Vinfluence de Sénéque sur les 
* Montaigne,” LEC 22 (1954) 270-286 
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(1953) 379-395. Seneca’s influence on 
ére, French essayist and moralist of the 


LEC 21 
La Bruy 
17th century 

Tescari, O. ‘“‘Echi di Seneca nel pensiero cris- 
tiano e vice versa’ (see listing in IX). 

Tibiletti, C. “Seneca e la fonte di un passo di 
Tertulliano,” RFIC 35 (1917) 256-260. In De 
Anima 41.1-3, Tertullian was inspired by Seneca 
to adopt the precept that no soul is devoid of the 
seed of goodness. That precept Tertullian em- 
ploys to give a theoretical foundation and justi- 
fication to his own doctrine of the anima natura- 
liter christiana 
Perse,” 
339- 


Verdiére, R. ‘Notes critiques sur 
Vélanges Niedermann (Neuchatel 1954) 
350. Reminiscences of Seneca in Persius. 

CONCLUSION 
In his multitude of roles—tutor and states- 
man, man of letters, philosopher and politician 
Seneca, as this survey surely testifies, con- 
tinues to arouse the interests and the emotions 
of men, as much today as in centuries past. 
Every phase of his life, his work, his personal- 
ity, his character has received a steady explora- 
sometimes in old pathways, sometimes in 
during these last eighteen years. 
Editions. The Apocolocyntosis has stimulated 
much discussion — three major Italian editions 
(Ronconi, Rostagni, Russo), together with Gal 
lo’s exhaustive book-length analysis. The Faider 
i avez edition of the De Clementia is welcome, as 

Grimal’s commentary on the De Constantia 
Sapientis. Also to be praised in these years i 
Castiglioni’s critical edition of the De Tranqui- 
litate Animi and De Brevitate; while Préchac's 
Epistulae Morales is a noteworthy contribution 
to the Budé collection. 

Textual Criticism. In this area, as in others, 
most impressive has been the thorough per- 
formance of W. H. Alexander, who has devoted 
himself with diligence to emending and explain- 
ing the texts of the De Beneficiis, the Dialogues, 
the Epistulae Morales, and the Quaestiones Na- 
turales. Alexander’s principle has been wise and 
conservative: an attempt to explain the text as 

stands should always take precedence over 
alteration or rash rewriting. Given Alexander’: 
work, it would seem appropriate to call for a 
sound critical and exegetical edition in English 
of the complete Epistulae Morales and the Moral 
Dialogues; better still, an English edition of the 
entire corpus of Seneca’s philosophic works. 

Seneca’s Life, Works, Philosophy; Studies on 
Individual Works. Three books have appeared 
' I. Lana, F 


tion 


new 


of major significance Martinaz- 
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zoli, and P. Grimal—all of whom, though view- 
ing Seneca as an integral part of the Greco 
Roman tradition, nevertheless recognize in him 
an innovator, an original and complex mind, 
who continues that tradition while he changes 
it. To them, Seneca is the Multiple Man, the 
thinker who yet takes action in the world of 
men. A modern note is struck, for instance 
when a scholar like Bertrini discovers even 
existentialist elements in the philosopher 
Increasingly, scholars have given detailed 
analysis to the ancient biographical sources—to 
Tacitus, Dio Cassius, Quintilian, Suetonius—in 
an effort to rid scholarship of misinterpreta- 
tions (see, for example, Capocci and Alexander) 
Moreover, considerabie attention has been di- 
rected to the structure of Seneca’s 
prose works, attempting to demonstrate that 
the traditional rhetorical patterns are merely 
the framework in which Seneca reveals his own 
thought and, indeed, his personality. (See, for 
example, Grimal’s two articles on structure of 
the Dialogues; Martinazzoli’s book; and Guille 
min’s article on Seneca’s composite style.) 


form and 


Finally, it becomes evident from this studs 
that recent Senecan scholarship demands that 


Seneca be comprehended in his complexity. 


Again and again, we are reminded of his evolu- 
tion, his changing nature within this complex- 
ity. Such a man must not be regarded only as 
moralist and philosopher, but also as the human 
being committed to, participating in, a depraved 


is true 


society. Sometimes he has erred, it upon 
his evolving journey, but yet was he ever learn- 
ing, accumulating, and advancing always 
eager to yield his knowledge and his power to 
his fellow men. Rectum iter, quod sero cognovi 
et lassus errando, aliis monstro. (Ep. 8.3). It is 
this very practice, indeed, that has established 
for him Ris enduring greatness. 
ANNA LypIA MOTTO 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY 


C.A.A.S.: REPORT OF THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER, 1959-1960 


The Annual Business Meeting of The Class- 
ical Association of the Atlantic States was con- 
vened by the President of the CAAS at 12:00 
Noon, April 30, 1960, in the Burgundy Room 
of the Sheraton-Park Hotel in the city of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Following the words of welcome by 
President Eugene W. Miller, a motion was pas- 
sed to dispense with the reading of the minutes 
of the previous annual meeting, which minutes 
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had been fully published in the first issue of 
volume 53 of The Classical World. 

The chair called for the annual 
the Secretary-Treasurer. In his report of the 
Financial Account of the Association, the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer stated that Receipts through the 
fiscal year, beginning April 1, 1959, and ending 
April 6, 1960, amounted to $5167.70, and that 
Expenditures during the same period amounted 
to $4519.13, leaving a balance on hand of $648.- 
57. In his report of The Classical World Account 
the Secretary-Treasurer stated that Receipts 
through the fiscal year amounted to $13484.05, 
and that Expenditures for the same period a- 
mounted to $8224.11, leaving a balance on hand 
of $5259.94. 

In his statement of the Rome Scholarship 
Fund of the Association for the same period, the 
Secretary - Treasurer reported Receipts in Con- 
tributions to the amount of $598.33, of which 
$551.98 was a balance forwarded from the pre- 
From the Fund there was paid a 
scholarship award of $400, leaving a balance on 
hand of $198.33. The statement on the Latin 
Workshop Fund showed Receipts in Contribu- 
tions of $185.00, from which three scholarships 
were awarded in total amount of $150.00, leav- 
ing a balance on hand of $35.00. 

For the CAAS Savings Account with the 
Standard Savings and Loan Association of Wilk- 
insburg, Pa., the Secretary-Treasurer reported 
a balance of $279.53 for the fiscal year, and 
for the CAAS Endowment Fund with the Emi- 
grant Industrial Savings Bank of New York, a 
balance of $1724.43 for the same period. The 
total of balances in Accounts of the Association 
for the fiscal year 1959-60 amounts to $8145.80 

The motion was made hy Levy, 
seconded by Professor Glenn, and carried that 
the report of the Secretary-Treasurer be ac- 
cepted with a special vote of thanks to the Sec 
retary-Treasurer, the Editor, and Managing Ed- 
itor of CW for their work. 

Professor Adelaide Hahn presented a very 
lucid report of the work to date of the Constitu- 
tion Committee. 

The motion was made 
seconded by Professor Stovens, and carried that 
there be a unanimous consent to dispense with 
the reading of the amendment changes to the 
Constitution. 

The 


report of 


vious year. 


Professo! 


by Professor Levy 


Professor Hahn, 


motion was mé by 
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seconded by Professor Maurer, and carried that 
the report of the Constitution Committee be ad- 
opted as presented. 

President Miller presented a brief report for 
the Rome Scholarship Committee, and Dr. Ca- 
rolyn Bock gave a brief report on the Latin 
Workshop Scholarship awards. Mr. Bruce Camp- 
bell was announced as the winner of the Rome 
Scholarship for summer of 1960 

Mr. Richard Walker presented the 
for the Auditing Committee: 


Auditing 


following 
report 


“The Comnuiittee 


members of the 
have examined the financial records 
of the Classical Association of the Atlantic 


States and have found everything in good or- 


books and 


der.”’ 
Ulrich 
Walker, Chairman 


June M. 
Richard H. 


the fol- 
Nomina- 


3ourne presented 
the 


Frank 
for 


Professor 
lowing report Committee on 
tions: 

“In behalf of the Nominating Committee for 
1960 of The Classical Association of The Atlantic 
States, I have the honor to submit the following 
names of the pers )ns nominated to serve as of- 
ficers of the Association for 1960-61: 

PRESIDENT: Professor E. Adelaide 
Hunter College, New York City. 

VICE-PRESiIDENTS: Mr. Paul A. Solandt, 
The Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Pro- 
fessor William R. Ridington, Western Maryland 
College, Westminster, Md. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER 
seph A. Maurer Universit 
Pa 

EDITOR OF THE 
Professor Edward A 
New York City 


Hahn, 


Jo- 


sethlehem 


Professor 


Lehigh 


CLASSICAL WORLD 
Robinson Fordham Uni 
versity, 

MANAGING EDITOR: M1 rving 
Hunter College High School, New York 
OFFICER-AT-LARGE: fessor Eugene W 
Miller, University of Pit Pittsburgh, Pa 


Kizner 
City. 


roh 


Pierre S. Du- 
District of Col- 
Miss ] tosebr« yk, Sidwell 
Jack R. Ramey 
Siste! 


Vi 
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Friends School: M: a Mi 
The Park S« 
Helen Ruth 
Professor James {. Armstt 

Professor Malcolm V. T 


Jerse UY; 
Academy, Cald- 
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Wallace, St. Bonaventure University; Mr. Rich- 
ard H. Walker, Bronxville High School; Dr. 
June M. Ulrich, Clarence High School; Pennsyl- 
vania: Professor Cora E. Lutz, Wilson College; 
Mrs. J. Howard Worth, Moravian Preparatory 
School, Bethlehem; Professor William Panetta, 
University of Pittsburgh. 


REPRESENTATIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF 
THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE: Pro- 
Joseph A. Maurer, Lehigh University, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Iessor 


FOR THE ATLANTIC STATES, 
EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE CLASSICAL 
JOURNAL: Professor Franklin B. Krauss, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 


Pa 


EDITOR 


W. Edward Brown 
Margery McClure 

Brother Meric, C.F.X. 

G. Coerte Voorhees 

Frank C. Bourne, Chairman 


The motion was made by Miss Baird, second- 
ed by Professor Latimer, and carried that the 
nominations be closed. 

The motion was made by Professor Bourne, 
seconded by Professor Kieffer, and carried that 
the report of the Nominating Committee be ap- 
proved and that the Secretary - Treasurer cast 
one ballot for the election of the slate as pre- 
sented. 

Professor Malcolm V. T. Wallace presented 
the following report for the Committee on Re- 


solutions: 


{I} 
Professor F. Gordon Stockin has, 
for the past six faithfully served The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States in 
the capacity of Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Whereas we have appreciated his conscien- 
and diligent devotion to our Association 
id beyond the normal call of duty; and 


‘“‘Whereas 
years 


tious 


Whereas we shall sadly miss his continued 
service in a field so intimately bound up with 
human relations, a service which he en- 
riched by his constant and unfailing humanitas; 
therefo 


has 


be it 


Resolved that we express to Professor Stock- 
in our sincere gratitude for the work which he 
has accomplished in our behalf, and be it known 
fully realize that the fruits of his ef- 

mirrored in the healthy state of ow 


that we 


forts are 
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organization and in the inspiration which he 
has given to all of us.” 

Respectfully submitted for the Committee 
Miss Sara J. Shadd 


Malcolm V. T. Wallace, Chairman 


(IT) 
Marian Astuti has found it ne- 
Advertising 
order to 


“Whereas Dr 
cessary to relinquish her post as 
Manager of The Classical World, in 
resume higher studies; and 

Whereas the splendid work of Dr. Astuti and 
of the entire staff of the Managing Editor can 
be descried in the sound financial status of The 
Classical World; be it therefore 

Resolved that we convey Dr. Astuti our 
deep appreciation of her unselfish efforts, and 
that we continue to acknowledge the faithful 
toils of the other members of the staffs of the 
Managing Editor and of the Editor of The Classi- 
cal World.” 

Respectifully submitted for the Committee, 

Miss Sara J. Shadd 
Malcolm V. T. Wailace, 


(IIT) 
resolved that The Classical 


to 


Chairman 


“Be it Associa- 
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tion of the Atlantic States record its gratitude 
to the individuals and groups who have made 
this Fifty-third Annual Meeting so memorable, 
Viz: 

To the management of the Sheraton-Park Ho- 
tel for providing excellent facilities and extend- 
ing many courtesies; 

To the local committee, and especially to 
the Chairman, Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, for 
anticipating our every wish and need, even unto 
furnishing transportation for our convenience 
and tours for our edification; 

To the administration and staff of St. Al- 
ban’s School, of Mount Vernon Seminary, and 
of The Dumbarton Oaks Research Library for 
their gracious hospitality and warm welcome, 
and especially to the Reverend Craig Eder, Chap- 
lain of St. Alban’s School, who gave the invo- 
cation at the Annual Dinner of the Association, 
and to Canon Charles Martin, Headmaster of St 
Alban’s, for his personal greetings; 

To Dr. Edith Hamilton for her inspiring pre- 
sence among us and for her address at the ban- 
quet; to the others who presented papers and 
participated in the program sessions, to Profes- 
sor Franklin B. Krauss, of The Pennsylvania 





Five separate sessions; two weeks eact 
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State University for his address at the Lunch- 
eon, and to Professor Glanville Downey for the BOOKS RECEIVED 
conducted tour of the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library and Collections; and finally 
To the others among the officers of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States whose 
terms expire with the present meeting, and 
whose accomplishments and services we wish to 
honor by this remembrance.” 
Respectfully submitted for the Committee 
Miss Sara J. Shadd 
Malcolm V. T. Wallace, Chairman 


The motion was made by Professor Wallace 
seconded by Professor Latimer, and carried that aan ' a 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions be ol H 3.) New York: Harco Brace & C 
accepted Py 2 $2 in Canada) 


Crreet 


The motion was made by Professor Robin- 
son, seconded by Professor Levy, and carried 
that any members of the Association unable to 
make satisfactory rate-adjustments with the ho- 
tel management report the same to the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

The Annual Business Meeting was declared 
adjourned by President Miller at 12:40 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. Gordon Stockin, Secretary-Treasurer 
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